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EARLY ROMAN RELIGION, 1945-1952* 
I. THE BACKGROUND 


Earlier Trends; “Primitivism” 


The literary records on which the history of early 
Roman religion is based are late and incomplete. They 
must be supplemented by material drawn from other 
sources. The character of these sources, as they have 
successively become available, have to a great extent 
influenced the conclusions of the scholars who have used 
them. To the use of epigraphy, which was the first in 
the succession, we owe in large part the highly formal 
account of Roman religion presented by Mommsen and 
by Wissowa, in which cult practice and religious institu- 


is defined, for the 
outbreak of the 


*The period of “Early Roman Religion” 
purposes of this article, as ending with the 
Second Punic War. For earlier reviews see L. Deubner, 
“Roémische Religion 1915-1924,” ARW 23 (1925) 298-317, and 
“Rémische Religion 1925-1933,” ARW 33 (1936) 100-136; 
N. Turchi, ‘‘Religione romana 1936-1940,” BCA 68 (1940) 203- 
209; G. Dumézil, “Les Débuts de la religion romaine,”” Mémorial 
des Etudes Latines (Paris 1943) 316-329; H. J. Rose, “Religion 
and Mythology,” The Year's Work in Classical Studies (1945- 
1947), 34 (1950) 85-94; A. Brelich, “‘Storia delle religioni: 
religione romana 1939-1948,” Doxa 2 (1949) 136-166. For year 
by year reports L’Année Philologique should be consulted. Prior 
to 1945, the latest treatment of the history of Roman religion as 
a whole was N. Turchi, La religione di Roma antica (Bologna 
1939). 


(Hadas). 


tions are the center of interest.1 The principle, formu- 
lated in this period, that the Romans had no native myth 
contributed to the concentration on their religious activity 
rather than their religious ideas. The contemporaneous 
study of cultural anthropology and comparative religion, 
however, produced a different interpretation of Rome’s 
early period. The comparison of the religious practices 
of modern “primitive” societies with those of Rome led 
to the conclusion that early Roman religion was at a 
pre-deistic level in which magic and such concepts as 
mana and tabu played a large part. This tendency to 
“primitivism” was encouraged by the tendency of the 
comparative mythologists of the period to interpret myth 
in terms of nature worship, although, because of the 
principle that Romans had no myth, it was necessary to 
find the evidence for nature worship mainly in Roman 


It has seemed desirable to go back to 1945, even though this 
involves some repetition of material covered by Rose and Brelich, 
because Rose’s review of a much wider field necessarily omits 
some Roman material, and Brelich’s is published in a new 
periodical which is not readily available in this country. In the 
hope of providing a complete survey of periodical literature, 
which often arrives very slowly in this country, I have not at- 
tempted to carry this article beyond 1952, except for a few refer- 
ences to reviews. If in the welter of periodicals now appearing 
in Europe, I have missed important items, I hope to be both 
informed and forgiven. 


1Cf. J. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung III2 (ed. 
G. Wissowa; Leipzig 1885 = Mommsen-Marquardt, Handbuch 
der rimischen Altherthumer VI2); G. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Rémer2 (Munich 1912). 
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cult practice. The work of Warde Fowler and Frazer 
gave this school of thought the prominence which it has 
enjoyed, especially in the English and American tra- 
dition.” 


New Concepts of Myth; The Frankfort School 


The accelerated development of linguistics and arche- 
ology early in this century when the pre-historic period 
began to be explored provided material for a new ap- 
proach to Roman religion. As the cultural history of 
pre-Roman Italy and its contacts with the rest of the 
Mediterranean became clearer, it also became obvious 
that Rome must be considered a part of a community 
much larger than herself, exposed to a variety of in- 
fluences. The attempt to grasp the religion of the pre- 
historic period was accompanied by a new concept of 
myth, of which the extreme form was presented by the 
Frankfort school and the work of Altheim.? The myths 
recorded by late writers were now traced back to an 
early period. The new interpretation found in the char- 
acters of myth not personifications of natural phenomena, 
but projections of human experience, embodying the 
forces at work on human existence in mighty beings 
endowed with personality and will who were to be appre- 
hended as well as propitiated, instead of controlled by 
magical rites like the “vegetation spirit” of the older 
mythologists. Scholars who worked along these lines 


regarded the picture of Rome given by the “primitivists” 


as impossible. They discarded the old ban on Roman 
myth and found in the early period at Rome evidence 
for a highly developed religion influenced by contact 


with the rest of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. 


New Approaches to the Origins of Rome 


Advances in linguistics and archaeology also brought 
to the fore problems of Rome’s origins and the question 
of what she owed to the various peoples who were com- 
bined within her. The old formulation of the answer 
in terms of Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans gave way 
more and more to the division between Indo-Europeans 
and non-Indo-Europeans. Some scholars, Piganiol* for 
example, visualised a fairly equal conflict between the 


2W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of 
the Republic (London 1899) and The Experience of 
the Roman People (London 1911). Frazer’s most specifically 
Roman work is his Fasti of Ovid (London 1929). In the same 
tradition are H. J. Rose, Primitive Culturg in Italy (London 
1926) and C. Bailey, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome 
(Berkeley 1932). 


Relig ious 


3 Altheim’s work 1945 is best represented by his 
History of Roman Religion (translated by H. Mattingly; London 
1938). Much of the output of the Frankfort school is to be 
found in the volumes of the Frankfurter Studien zur Religion 
und Kultur der Antike. For a critique of this work see 
H. J. Rose, “Altheim: Revolutionary or Reactionary,” HThR 27 
(1934) 33-51. 


prior to 


4 Essai sur les origines de Rome (Paris 1917). 


two elements, which was resolved in the final form of 
Roman religion. To Altheim and his followers, who 
work with both linguistics and archaeology, the non- 
Indo-European element seemed the most important. To 
Altheim the really significant contribution of the Indo- 
European was the form in which Rome molded the 
material which she took from other sources. Recently, 
however, Dumézi! and his school have developed still 
another picture of early Rome, using only the evidence 
of comparative linguistics and literature while dispensing 
entirely with archaeology. In their opinion the Indo- 
European founders of Rome already possessed a religion 
developed far beyond the primitive level, in which the 
characteristic social organisation of the Indo-European 
community was projected into the cosmic sphere. The 


5 For this material see infra, pp. 30 ff. 
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myths of early Rome were not concerned with meta- 
physical concepts, but presented a very practical analysis 
of the structure of society and of the universe in more 
or less sociological terms.® 


The General Picture 


All the modern schools have thus tended to shift their 
interests from the institutions of Roman religion to the 
concepts which the institutions expressed. This tendency 
probably resulted from the influence of modern psychology 
and sociology. Within this general trend, however, both 
the leaders of the various schools and those scholars 
whose work is more eclectic have arrived at radically 
different conclusions. These conclusions seem to have 
been determined largely by the differing emphasis which 
has been placed on the various types of evidence used 
to supplement the literary sources. Even so, the extra- 
ordinary freedom of speculation which now prevails in 
the field would be impossible, if it were not for the 
modern attitude towards the basic literary texts. While 
the total scepticism of Pais is no longer common, it is 
now usually held that behind the accounts of later writers 
there lies half forgotten, perhaps wholly misunderstood, 
the belief of an earlier day which can be discovered if 
one applies the right evidence by the right method. There 
is at present, however, no unanimity of opinion in de- 
fining the right method, or in determining the right 
evidence, and individuals are free in their research to 
follow the dictates of their tastes and training. Thus 
the researches of different groups contribute little to 
each other. Their results seem to radiate out like the 
spokes of a wheel from the central hub of evidence in 
lines destined never to meet again. The happy chaos 
which results is fascinating to the specialist because there 
seems to be no limit to the hypotheses which may de- 
velop in it. The specialist in other fields, accustomed 
to more rigorous discipline, often finds it difficult to 
grasp the situation in the study of early Roman religion. 
It has therefore seemed desirable to indicate the general 
picture briefly before plunging into an account of the 
recent literature. 

II. THE “PRIMITIVISTS” 
Grenier; Rose 

The conservative school in the field is characterized 
at present by its sympathy with the “primitivists.” It 
has recently produced two general books on Roman 
religion, the first sections of which are important for 
the purposes of this article. A. Grenier treats the sub- 
ject with the learning and moderation which we have 
learned to expect from him (Les Religio1ws Etrusque et 
Romaine [Paris 1948]). In his first chapter Grenier 
discusses the numina, those impersonal powers of the 


6C. Kerenyi has exerted a strong influence upon some students 
of Roman religion, although he himself works mainly with Greek 
material. 
sue linee fondamentali (Bologna 1940) is important. 


His discussion of Rome in La religione antica nelle 


pre-deistic period, recognised only by their functions, 
from which the gods of Rome developed. He also dis- 
cusses the double heritage of Rome and seems to follow 
Piganiol in assigning the celestial cults to the Indo- 
Europeans and the chthonic cults to the Mediterranean 
peoples, although he points out that such a division is 
only schematic. His second chapter deals with the cults 
of the earliest calendar, one by one, an arrangement 
which has certain advantages, but fails to provide an 
over-all picture. The third chapter begins with a brief 
survey of the early Republic, in which period Grenier 
sees the first real Greek influence, and then takes us 
down to the second Punic war. The fourth surveys 
religious institutions and organisation. The rest of the 
book lies outside the scope of this article. Appended 
to each chapter is a brief and invaluable statement of 
the essential evidence and bibliography for the statements 
in the text, and a judicious presentation of views other 
than those of the author. For the specialist who may 
differ with Grenier’s view, the appendices are probably 
the most useful part of the book, but the beginner will 
find it a useful and unbiased introduction to the subject. 
(For a detailed criticism see P. Boyancé, REA 50 [1948] 
380-386. ) 

In a recent article (“Numen,” Latomus 6 [1947] 297- 
308), Grenier sets forth in more detail his views on the 
numina and the way in which they gradually developed 
into genuine gods, some of whom combine several numina 
in one figure. He sees numina surviving also in cult 
titles such as Feretrius, Lapis, etc., and in deified ab- 
stractions such as Fides. Elsewhere (“Indigetes et 
Novensiles,” Miscelanea Coelho, Il [Lisbon 1949] 192- 
205; resumed in CRAIJ 1950, 303), Grenier combines his 
ideas on numina with his interests in Etruscan religion, 
Starting from Koch’s rejection of Wissowa’s definition 
of the di indigetes, he explains them as the old nameless 
numina to which popular imagination had added heroes 
such as Aeneas and Romulus. Noticing that in Martianus 
Capella the di novensiles form an advisory council for 
Jupiter, he explains them as the “nine throned gods,” 
who on the bronze liver of Piacenza are represented by 
the word thufithas. In the other council of Jupiter 
referred to by Martianus, the Di Consentes Penates, 
and in the cilens of the bronze liver, he sees the di 
indigetes. This doubling of the council was the result 
of an Etrusco-Latin syncretism, and, although the orig- 
inal character of the Jndigetes and Novensiles was 
remembered at the time of the devotio of Decius, it was 
forgotten by later generations. 

H. J. Rose’s little book Ancient Roman Religion (in 
Hutchinson’s University Library series, London 1947) 
is required by the condition of the series in which it 





paper is the sixth in the 
series of survey articles announced in CW 46 
(1952-53) 261. For the papers published subse- 
quently, see CIV 47 (1953-54) 209. 


Professor Michels’ 
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appears to be completely undocumented and to confine 
its bibliography to English works. It is written in the 
author’s usual lively style and, in spite of the rather 
confusing organisation of its material, makes interesting 
reading. Because of the incomplete nature of the ma- 
terial from the rest of Italy, Rose pays little attention 
to the background of Rome, and his picture of her early 
days is an extreme example of the primitivist school 
in which the part played by the mana concept is over- 
emphasized. His reconstruction of early Roman religion 
appeals to the imagination and would be very convincing 
if one were not aware of other interpretations which 
the author has rejected. Rose’s allegiance to the “prim- 
itivist” school is implicit in a recent article (“Two Notes 
on Roman Religion,” Latomus 8 [1949] 9-17) in which 
he discusses the Lupercalia as a magic rite and “macte 
virtute” as a transference of mana. In “Myth and Ritual 
in Classical Civilisation” (Mnemosyne, 4th Ser., 3 [1950] 
281-287) he denies the existence of Roman myth, and in 
“Mana in Greece and Rome” (HThR 42 [1949] 155-174) 
he amplifies his ideas on mana. S. Weinstock in a review 
of Rose’s book (JRS 39 [1949] 166-167) criticised him 
severely for his overemphasis on mana and for his inter- 
pretation of the numina, taking the view that the religious 
use of the word nmumen begins in the Augustan period. 
Rose answered these criticisms in another article, 
“Numen and Mana” (HThR 44 [1951] 109-120). For 
other different reviews see Renard, Latomus 9 (1950) 
128; Dumézil, RHR 139 (1951) 209f. Rose also re- 
viewed Religion and Mythology in The Year’s Work in 
Classical Studies (1945-1947), 34 (1950) 85-94. 


Wagenvoort 


The most original recent contribution to this school 
has been made by H. Wagenvoort in his Roman Dyna- 
mism (Oxford 1947), which was published in Dutch 
during the war under the title Jmperium. This is a 
study of the mana concept in Rome based on the analyses 
of a series of significant words, such as augustus, impera- 
tor, and gravitas, in all of which he finds the basic idea 
of mana, and of its transfer by physical contact. The 
method of combining linguistics with cultural anthro- 
pology is interesting, and the author discovers in the 
words which he studies implications which they certainly 
must have had for Roman ears. He does not, however, 
make sufficient allowance for the attrition of metaphori- 
cal usage, and one doubts that the men of the late 
Republic were as consciously aware of the mana concept 
as he suggests, although, of course, it is true that traces 
of the concept survive in the behaviour of the most civi- 
lised people. Wagenvoort’s main conclusion is that in 
Roman religion there was a “dynamistic” period, charac- 
terised by the mana concept, which preceded and over- 
lapped the animistic period. He thus commits himself to 


the evolutionary theory of religion, and has encountered 


opposition from those who prefer to think of different 
phases of religious development as existing concurrently 
at different levels of the same culture. The amount of 
religious significance which he finds in legal terminology 
may be questioned, although he would find support here, 
in principle if not in detail, in recent work on Roman 
law. Wagenvoort’s contribution to the controversy on 
the di indigetes may be singled out for comment. He 
interprets indiges as meaning “that which is moved in- 
wardly” deriving it from imdu and agere. Novensiles, 
derived from the same root as mumen, means “that which 
is filled with motive power.” Both words describe 
numina that have not been identified by individual names. 
When certain numina were identified as deities /ndiges 
became an epithet. The two words are practically 
synonymous and the only explanation which Wagenvoort 
offers for their coexistence is the very incidental pre- 
sumption that they came from different regions. The 
chief strength of the book, aside from factual detail, is 
its emphasis on the value of semantics as a source of 
evidence for religious history and its search for evidence 
of this type in what are usually regarded as secular 
institutions. Its chief weakness is the lack of any at- 
tempt to place the dynamistic period which it postulates 
in any concrete relation to Roman history. For an inter- 
esting variety of comment on this book see Nock’s re- 
view of the original Dutch version (AJP 65 [1944] 99- 
105); Bayet, REL 26 [1948] 411-414; Boyancé, Journal 
des Savants 1948, 69-78; Whatmough (CP 44 [1949] 42- 
46) ; Heurgon (Latomus 9 [1950] 498-499) and Dumézil 
(RHR 138 [1950] 224-226). 


Wagenvoort’s studies of individual words have con- 
tinued in “Profanus, Profanare’”’ (Mnemosyne, 4th Ser., 
2 [1949] 319-332), “Genus a genendo” (ibid. 4 [1951] 
163-168), and “Gravitas et Maiestas” (ibid. 5 [1952] 
287-306). Other studies from the Netherlands on the 
same lines are A. N. Van Omme's Virtus: een seman- 
tiese studie (Utrecht 1946) and E. J. Jonkers’ “Macte 
Virtute Esto” (Mnemosyne, 4th Ser., 2 [1949] 63-67). 
In “De oorsprong der Ludi Saeculares” (Mededelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van W etenschap- 
pen, Afd. Letterkunde, 13 [1951] 163-199) Wagenvoort 
derives this festival ultimately from the cult of Mars, 
whom he defines as an Italic daemon of fertility and 
the underworld. Among the Oscans Mars appeared as 
Mamurius Veturius who, as the cycle of the year, dies 
and is reborn. In this form he was worshipped in Rome 
at the underground altar in the Campus Martius, where 
the February Equirria was celebrated in his honor by 
men disguised as horses, animals of the underworld. 
This festival was the oldest form of the Ludi Tarentini. 
The Etruscans turned the Equirria into chariot races 
and, connecting Mars with their idea of the saeculum, 
celebrated his death and rebirth once in a generation. 
The annual New Year celebration they shifted to the 
Ides of March and the Etruscan festival of Anna Pe- 
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renna, with a new Equirria preceding it. The story 
of how Valerius discovered the underground altar of 
Dis and Proserpina and healed his children there is 
a reminiscence of the belief, derived from Greek myth, 
that Mars renewed his youth by bathing in a kettle of 
boiling water, as depicted on Etruscan mirrors. Whether 
or not Ludi Saeculares were celebrated before 249 B.c. 
Wagenvoort thinks cannot be determined, but he doubts 
that they were. Another article on the same subject 
by E. V. Ivanka (“Saeculum-semina di anime,” RFIC 
78 [1950] 193-203) states that the essential idea of the 
saeculum is not a fixed period of time but the birth of 
a new generation, and relates this to the cyclic concept 
of history. F. Castagnoli’s study, “Il Campo Marzio 
nell’ antichita (MAL 8th Ser., 1 [1947] 93-193) is 
mainly topographical, but includes an excellent discus- 
sion of the cult at the Tarentum and of the origin of 
the Ludi Saeculares. He derives the name Tarentum 
from a pre-Indo-European root tar-, associated with 
rivers, and connects Tarentum and ager Tarax with the 
Tiber. The original cult at the Tarentum was chthonian, 
embodied first in Acca and Gaia, then in Dis and Pros- 
erpina, and in 249 B.c. associated with the Ludi Saecu- 
lares. The ager Tarax was consecrated to Mars in his 
agricultural chthonian capacity, exemplified by the cele- 
bration of the Equirria and the sacrifice of the October 
horse, but the military side of his character, emphasized 
at the Ara Martis, finally predominated here as in his 
whole cult. 


Bloch 


R. Bloch’s excellent little book Les Origines de Rome 
(Collection que sais-je? Paris 1946; 2nd ed. 1948) con- 
tains an account of early Roman religion in the tradition 
of Frazer and Warde Fowler. His characteristic em- 
phasis on the part played by prodigia is explained at 
greater length in a later article (“Les prodigues romains 
et la ‘procuratio prodigiorum’”, Revue Internationale 
des Droits de l’Antiquité 2 [1949=Mélanges de Visscher, 
I] 119-131) in which he maintains that they are central 
in Roman religion as instances of the sacer intruding 
into the profanum and producing a pollution which must 
be wiped out. This attitude towards prodigia he asso- 
ciates with a pre-deistic stage of religion. Prodigia 
were not originally regarded as prophetic, nor, until a 
late date, were the Libri Sibyllini which were consulted 
in connection with them. He concludes with a valuable 
account of the various means of procuratio prodigiorum. 


In connection with Bloch’s reference to the idea of 
sacer it is interesting to look at D. Sabbatucci’s article 
“Sacer” (SMSR 23 [1951/52] 91-101). Sabbatucci 
takes the word to be a description of what is offered 
by the community to its recognised gods. He rejects 
any association of the word sacer with the idea of tabu. 
The consecratio hominis, like the ver sacrum, is a trans- 


formation of human sacrifice into a ritual exclusion 
from the community, which came to be used as a legal 
penalty. 


III. NEW DISCUSSIONS OF ORIGINS 


Altheim 


The Frankfort school, now scattered, continues its 
work, but in nothing like the volume of earlier days. 
F. Altheim, who has recently spread his interests over 
a vast field, returns to early Roman religion with the 
first volume of his Rémische Religionsgeschichte (Baden 
Baden 1951), which is a new version rather than a 
third edition of his earlier work. Much is repeated 
verbatim from his second edition (History of Roman 
Religion, trans. by H. Mattingly, London 1938), but 
this is interspersed with sections from his histories of 
Rome and with articles published elsewhere. Thus the 
book presents nothing new, but Altheim’s ideas seem 
better focused here because some long digressions have 
been omitted. Theories which were formerly supported 
by elaborate arguments are now presented briefly as 
generally accepted facts and parts of a consistent whole. 
This makes for better reading, but also reduces the value 
of the book for those not already familiar with the field. 
In many places the documentation has not been brought 
up to date, and does not often include references to 
the works of those who differ with the author. Alt- 
heim’s insistence on the early influence of Greece and 
Etruria and his opposition to the “primitivist” picture 
of early Rome are too familiar to need comment. In 
reading this book one feels that perhaps the most orig- 
inal point is his formulation of Rome’s conception of 
her gods as manifesting themselves in action at particu- 
lar moments of historic time. His discussion of the 
way in which Rome put her own peculiar stamp upon 
the ideas which she borrowed from other peoples is also 
interesting, but more obscure in its expression. 


Boemer 


F. Boemer’s new book, Rom und Troia: Untersuchung- 
en sur Friihgeschichte Roms (Baden Baden 1951), is 
a good example of the application of archaeological ma- 
terial to the history of Roman religion and legend. In 
the first section Boemer reconsiders the question of the 
date at which the Aeneas legend came to Rome, em- 
phasizing the significance of the recently discovered fig- 
urines from Veii which apparently portray Aeneas car- 
rying Anchises. He concludes that the story of Aeneas 
came to Rome in the 6th century through the mediation 
of the Etruscans and Phocaeans, and that it was the 
element of pietas in his character which attracted the 
Romans to him rather than to the better known Odys- 


seus. In the second section Boemer courageously tackles 
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the problem of the Penates. He distinguishes between 
two original groups which later became identified, on 
the one hand the gods of the penus, and on the other 
the di patrit, who include all the gods worshipped at 
the family hearth. He believes that the penus was orig- 
inally a store house separate from the dwelling house, 
and identifies it with the hut urns found in the Alban 
graves. The figurines found in these urns he regards 
as the After a detailed 
survey of the Kleinplastik of prehistoric Italy, he at- 
tributes the figurines and the Penates to the pre-lndo- 
European population. This leads to a discussion of 
Varro’s statement that Roman cult was for a long 
time aniconic, in which Boemer points out that the 
archaeological evidence is to the contrary, and so is 
Varro’s own statement that the Penates were sigilla. 
Boemer recognises in Roman religion a tendency to 
aniconic worship, which he attributes to the Indo-Euro- 
pean population, which conceived of numina with dis- 
tinct personalities but did not care to portray them. 
This tendency is manifested in the Indo-European cult 
of Vesta, which is finally associated with the pre-Indo- 
European Penates. There is Joemer’s 
book which deserves comment but limitations of space 
forbid more than a reference to his derivation of the 
public cult of Vesta from private cult. P. Boyancé 
has discussed the book at some length (“Les Pénates 
et l’ancienne religion romaine”, REA 54 [1952] 109-115), 
for the most part favorably. In conclusion he points 
out how much Boemer’s interpretation of Indo-European 
religion differs from that of Dumézil. For reviews see 
Perret, REL 30 (1952) 488-491; Heurgon, Latomus 12 
(1953) 231-233. 


forerunners of the Penates. 


much else in 


Gagé 


J. Gagé’s Hutt récherches sur les origines italiques et 
romaines (Paris 1950) is a reinterpretation of the early 
history of Rome and her neighbors, based on his own 
investigation of 
Gagé finds in his sources traces of a pre-Indo-European 
religious vocabulary which survived in ritual but was 
misunderstood and re-interpreted in the stories told by 
later generations. By a study of this vocabulary and 
of the rites and myths which he finds concealed under 
the later re-interpretations, he uncovers an early culture 
which has close relations with pre-Hellenic Anatolia, 
Thrace, and the Aegean. The character of the rites and 
the sequence of the events which he suggests are orig- 
inal, occasionally startling, and differ considerably from 
those proposed by anyone else. It seems probable that 
both Gagé’s methods and his conclusions will receive 
some criticism, especially from specialists in linguistics. 
For reviews, see Grimal, REA 53 (1951) 359 f.; Etienne, 
Latomus X (1951) 375-377. 


religious rites, myths, and legends. 


Ill. DUMEZIL 
Earlier Studies 


The most radical innovations which have been made 
in the interpretation of Roman religion in the last twenty 
years are to be found in the work of G. Dumézil, which 
has wide implications for Roman history and literature 
as well as religion.? The paucity of reference to his 
books in the review sections of American journals sug- 
gests that his theories have received little attention in 
this country. It may therefore be useful to outline his 
earlier conclusions before discussing his post-war work 
which builds directly upon them. Dumézil is a com- 
parative linguist who has also worked in the Indo- 
Iranian field. (For an interesting comment on. this 
work see a review by J. Duchesne-Guillemin, RHR 132 
[1947] 175-178.) In dealing with Rome he concen- 
trates entirely on the Indo-European element there, and 
depends entirely on linguistic and literary material. He 
maintains that the interpretation of the archaeological 
material is as yet too uncertain and too much influenced 
by the literary tradition to be valid evidence. Like the 
Frankfort school he believes in the existence of Roman 
myth and makes great use of it, but his concept of its 
nature is very different from theirs. He maintains that 
the Romans shared a body of myth with other Indo- 
European peoples, but treated it differently from, for 
example, the Indians, because they were peculiarly self- 
centered and historically minded. As a result the Romans 
broke their inherited Indo-European myths up _ into 
their component parts and reorganised them into a 
pseudo-historical account of Rome’s origins and early 
Thus in the stories of the kings and the heroes 
of the republic Dumézil finds the true Roman myths, 
which have the same pattern of thought which he de- 
tects in the myths of India and Iceland, Ireland and 
Iran.8 This pattern is essentially an explanation, in 
cosmic terms, of the Indo-European social system, as 
Dumézil sees it. Both the universe and human society 
depend upon the interplay of three great functions, 
Sovereignty, Force, and Fertility. On the cosmic level 
these functions are embodied in personal deities. The 
function of Sovereignty has two aspects which are repre- 
sented by a terrible god who prevails by his magical 
powers, and by a just god who rules by law and good 


days. 


faith, In Rome these are Jupiter and Dius Fidius, 
while Mars embodies Force, and Quirinus Fertility, 
which includes Wealth. The myths attached to these 


gods. have, in the process of becoming pseudo-history, 
been transferred to kings and heroes. In the place of 


7 For the 1945, upon 
which this summary of his theories is based, see the lists given 


individual books by Dumézil prior to 


in his later books, which are itemised below. 


8 Dumézil omits Greece from his discussions as he considers 
that the Indo-European heritage in this area is too submerged under 
: 


other influences to be discernible. 
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Jupiter, Romulus, whose prayer to Jupiter Stator brings 
panic upon his enemies, possesses the magic powers at- 
tributed in other mythologies to Varuna and Odin. 
In his lictors appears Varuna’s magic power to bind, 
and his Luperci have the youthful vitality and brutality 
of Varuna. In the place of Dius Fidius, Numa, the 
peaceful law giver who founded the god’s cult, is the 
parallel to Mitra and to Tyr. The story of Horatius 
Cocles preserves the myth of the terrible god who like 
Odin bought the magic powers with which he frightens 
his enemies by the sacrifice of an eye. Mucius Scaevola 
is the equivalent of Tyr, who sacrificed his hand in the 
mouth of the wolf Fenrir to save the gods from de- 
struction. In the same way the warrior god Mars is 
transformed into the warrior king Tullus Hostilius. 
The myth which explained a military ritual of initiation 
is preserved in the story of Horatius and the Curiatii. 
Horatius’ defeat of a triple enemy, his encounter with 
his sister on his triumphant return, and his subsequent 
purification have parallels in a story of the Celtic war- 
rior Cuchulainn. The third function, Fertility and 
Wealth, is represented by Quirinus, whom Dumézil de- 
fines as an agricultural deity. Its myth is reflected by 
Ancus Martius, whose interests were chiefly economic 
and peaceful. 


The three functions are represented on the human 
level by three social groups, priestly rulers, warriors, and 
farmers, each under the patronage of its own god. The 
union of the first two functions with the third is essential 
both to the universe and to human society. Dumézil 
finds in both Norse and Irish sources a myth which 
accounts for this union by telling how the gods of 
Sovereignty and Force first fought an inconclusive war 
with those of Fertility and Wealth and then made a 
treaty with them by which they all formed one com- 
munity. Dumeézil identifies the same myth in the story 
of the war fought by Romulus and his Etruscan allies 
with the Sabines and the subsequent union of the three 
groups. 


Dumézil believes that this Indo-European division of 
society on a functional basis into three groups, from 
which incidentally the Indian caste system developed, 
survived at Rome until it was undermined by the 
Etruscans. The memory of the triple division was pre- 
served in the legend of the three tribes, Ramnes, Tities, 
and Luceres, although the basis was later made ethnic 
instead of functional. In order to explain how such a 
highly specialised society as he postulates could have 
changed into the society of historical Rome in which 
every citizen was, or could be, warrior, priest, and farmer 
simultaneously, Dumézil has had to construct a new 
account of early Roman history. Briefly stated, it is 
this. Rome was founded by the Latins, a group of Indo- 
Europeans who brought with them the religious and 
social systems outlined above. This group remained 
purely Latin until they came under Etruscan domination. 


(Dumézil rejects completely the tradition of a synoikis- 
mos of Latins and Sabines, and in the early period sees 
in the latter only the historicised figures of the myths 
dealing with the third function.) The Etruscans intro- 
duced the Capitoline triad to take the place of the old 
triad of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, and, to weaken 
the caste of priestly rulers, built up the military group, 
which finally turned on them, expelled them, and estab- 
lished the military oligarchy of the early republic. The 
priestly powers of the first function passed into the hands 
of the pontifices and the only survivals of the earlier 
system were the rex sacrorum and the three major 
flamines. The third group, the farmers, with the new 
urban artisans, became the plebs of history who finally 
wrested equal powers from the military rulers, thus 
completely destroying the original social structure. When 
the annalists of the 4th and 3rd centuries began to write 
Roman history, the ancestral myths had already been 
recast in a pseudo-historical form which obscured the 
true course of events. Since the new conditions in Rome 
made it impossible for the annalists to understand the 
social basis of the old triple division they substituted 
for it the ethnic character of the three tribes. The 
identification of the Tities with the Sabines was sug- 
gested by the union with the Sabines in 290 B.C. To 
identify the Luceres with the Etruscans was an obvious 
sequel. 


Recent Studies 


These are the main lines of Dumézil’s work on Roman 
material through 1944. (I have not here touched upon 
his works in other fields although much of it has some 
bearing on his interpretation of Rome.) In the years 
1945 to 1952 he has published in the Roman field, as far 
as I know, four books, thirteen articles, and numerous 
reviews. Since he habitually builds the conclusions of 
his articles into his books, I shall append a list of their 
titles and comment only on those of special interest.? 
His first book in the post-war period, Tarpeia (Paris 
1947), contains five short studies. In the first, “De Janus 


9 The following articles are not commented on in the text of 
this review: 

“*Tripertita’ fonctionnels chez divers peuples indo-européens,” 

RHR 131 (1946) 53-72. 

““A propos de latin ‘jus’,”’” RHR 134 (1948) 95-112. 

“‘Pére et fils dans la légende de Tarquin le Superbe,” Collection 

Latomus II (1949) 77-84. 

“Les archanges de Zoroastre et les rois tomains de Cicéron,” 

Journal de Psychologie 43 (1950) 449-463. 

“Jupiter Mars Quirinus,” REL 29 (1951) 318-330. 

“Propertiana,” Latomus 10 (1951) 289-302. 

“‘Mythes romains,” Revue de Paris, December 1951, 105-115. 

“Sur quelques expressions symboliques de la structure religieuse 

tripartie 4 Rome,” Journal de Psychologie 45 (1952) 43-46. 

“La bataille de Sentinum, remarques sur la fabrication de 

Vhistoire rofmaine,” Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations 


(1952) 145-154, 








Je 
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a Vesta,” he finds in Indian religion a double god of 
beginnings who in liturgy precedes the great triad, and 
a goddess of fertility who follows the triad. These he 
identifies with Janus and Vesta, who, on the basis of 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 2.67, are always said to 
open and close all Roman prayers. In “Suovetaurilia” 
Dumézil analyses an Indian ritual of purification in which 
three different animals are sacrificed to the god of the 
second function, and compares it to the suovetaurilia. 
In “Jactantior Ancus” he explains this peculiar phrase 
of Vergil’s (Aen. 6.815) by interpreting Dionysius’ ac- 
count to mean that, after murdering Tullus, Ancus relied 
on the popular vote to give him the kingship. He sees 
in Ancus a figure formulated at the end of the 4th 
century, when the story of the kings took its definitive 
form, and designed to represent the third function as it 
was then understood. In “Mamurius Veturius” he brings 
this character into relation with Indian and German 
myths of artificers who make sacred objects for the gods 
and receive rewards for their work. He also relates 
these figures to the revolution of the year and the Twelve 
Days. In the section which gives the book its title, he 
compares the story of Tarpeia to an Icelandic myth 
which, he believes, introduces a female figure personi- 
fying the passion for gold into the story of the war 
between the Asa and the Vanes, which is paralleled in 
kome by the war between the Romans and the Sabines. 
Although the story of Tarpeia has in its present form a 
Greek plot, it was introduced at a late date into the 
story of the war because it fitted into the concept of the 
myth, filling in a gap in the historical version. 


In 1948 Jupiter Mars Quirinus, IV appeared, the last 
in the series of the same name. Its subtitle reads ‘‘ex- 
plications des textes indiens et latins’ but it contains 
much more than this would indicate. On the basis of 
Wikander’s interpretation of the legend of the Pandava 
and the mythological substructure of the Mahabharata, 
Dumézil analyzes the story of the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins and the subsequent episodes as an epic developed 
on the lines of myth. The figures of Horatius Cocles 
and Mucius Scaevola representing the one eyed and one 
handed gods are joined here by Brutus, Sp. Larcius, T. 
Herminius and Cloelia, who are expressions of other 
mythological concepts. This does not mean that Dumézil 
denies the basic historicity of the story as a whole, but 
that the episodes attributed to the war express the same 
moral and philosophical concepts which were embodied 
in the original myths. The second part of the book 
studies passages in Propertius, Vergil, and Manilius rela- 
tive to the three original tribes, and tries to show that 
the functional rather than ethnic nature of the division 
into tribes was remembered in a tradition which survived 
in the Augustan poets, in spite of the different version 
given by the historians. A study of ideas associated 
with each of the tribes is intended to suppost this thesis. 
There is little to be said in connection with Ramnes. To 


provide for the Luceres Dumézil accepts a connection 
with the name Lucretius. On the basis of the cognomen 
Tricipitinus, which he believes refers to the triple enemy 
of the warrior’s initiation, he identifies the gens Lucretia, 
for which he claims a particularly impressive military 
record, as the typical representative of the Luceres and 
the second function. The associations with the Tities 
and their name connect them with the third function. 
The most important part of the book is Dumézil’s modi- 
fication of his earlier theories of the original social 
organisation of Rome. He now thinks that the tripartite 
division by function extended only to the patrician gentes, 
which were distributed among the three tribes which 
were each divided into ten curiae. The plebs were dis- 
tributed among the curiae but did not share in the spe- 
cialized function of the tribes. The Luceres supplied the 
tribunt celerum. In war the plebs supplied the equites 
and pedites, but because of their peacetime activities they 
were more closely related to the Tities, under the patron- 
age of Quirinus. This explains how Quirinus, by repre- 
senting the third tribe which contained the largest number 
of individuals, eventually came to represent the people 
as a whole (Quirinus, Quirites, curia, all from *co-vir- 
iya). Each tribe contributed thirty-three members to the 
senate whose presiding officer made up its number to 
one hundred. This group of thirty-three Dumézil com- 
pares to the group of thirty-three gods which appears in 
the Rig-Veda. He assumes that in the late regal period 
the patrician gentes had already begun to be less special- 
ized and could share in the activities of all the tribes. 
The book concludes with some observations by L. Ger- 
schel on survivals of the triple functions in Roman law. 


Two Works of Synthesis 


L’Héritage Indo-Européen &@ Rome (Paris 1949) is 
intended to be an introduction to Dumézil’s two series of 
earlier books, Jupiter Mars Quirtnus, I-IV, and Mythes 
Romains, I-III. It offers no new theories but contains 
some very interesting discussions of Dumézil’s general 
principles. He insists upon the value of the comparative 
method in the study of religion. He maintains that any 
religion has a systematic nature which manifests itself at 
the different levels of myth and rite, and often in social 
structures. He opposes the evoiutionary theory of reli- 
gion, arguing that in any religion all stages of thought 
exist simultaneously. He observes that because early 
Rome did not represent her gods in personal forms, one 
need not suppose that she did not so conceive them. 
After a subtle and convincing analysis of the character 
of Roman thought, sharpened by contrast with Indian 
thinking, Dumézil recognizes that his theories have 
raised certain problems: what historical element is there 
in the stories of early Rome with the pattern of myth, 
and at what date did the canon of Rome’s primitive his- 
tory take shape? The answers to these questions he 
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leaves to historians. Dumézil’s critics have said that his 
system of triple functions is not characteristic of the 
Indo-European but occurs in other cultures as a recogni- 
tion of the facts of existence. Dumézil admits this pos- 
sibility, but maintains that the system is more conscious 
and explicit among Indo-Europeans. The reverse criti- 
cism, that no such system ever existed in Rome, he meets 
by a reference to the evidence he has presented and the 
observation that classical scholars are not as a rule 
receptive to new ideas. 


The first chapter of Les Dieux des Indo-Européens 
(Paris 1952) presents evidence from India and Rome 
that there were associated with the two gods of Sover- 
eignty two minor deities who protected the continuity 
and the material possessions of the community. At Rome 
these two are Juventas and Terminus, housed in the 
Capitoline temple. Under the title “Structure et Chrono- 
logie’ Dumézil discusses two theories of history. The 
one looks for the basic structure of a people’s thought, 
and gives second place to questions of origins and devel- 
opments. The other takes a chronological approach and 
looks for the elements of the structure in their sequence, 
without much concern for the structure as a whole. As 
an example of the first he takes his own interpretation 
of Janus as the god of beginnings who is in an organic 
relationship to Jupiter the supreme god. The other is 
illustrated by those who regard Janus as an early god 
who was supplanted by Jupiter. 


In conclusion Dumézil discusses “Quelques caractéres 
des dieux romains” and summarises his argument against 
a pre-deistic period of Roman religion, especially as it 
is presented by Wagenvoort and Rose. The force of 
his arguments, lucidly and effectively stated, lies chiefly 
in the analogies which he draws with other phases of 
Roman thought and practice. 


Criticism 


Dumézil’s original statement of the triple functions in 
Roman religion and society was, and is, convincing be- 
cause it did not go too far. The same may be said of 
his theory of historicised myth. Now, instead of sug- 
gesting a tendency in Roman thought, he is developing 
a system which is more complex and more rigid than 
is justified. He concentrates too much on the highly 
selective account given by Livy, using the variant ver- 
sions given by Dionysius and others only when they 
provide useful supplements, or fill in gaps. Too often 
the variants point to different conclusions. In the de- 
sire to discover the Indo-European eiements in Rome 
he does not make allowance for the other elements which 
must have existed and allows the Indo-Europeans to 
monopolise the picture. In his answer (Tarpeia [Paris 
1947]) to Bloch’s criticism (Les Origines de Rome, 
chapter 2, “La Mythologie Comparée”) of the extremes 


to which he has carried his treatment of the literary 
sources, he rests his case on the ambiguity of the 
archaeological material, which is usually taken to sup- 
port the traditional history. But much of this ambiguity 
results from his own treatment of the literary evidence, 
and in any case the archaeological facts are there and 
should not be ignored. H. J. Rose’s condemnation of 
Dumézil’s methods as unsound and his results as a 
“blind alley of speculation” (JRS 37 [1947] 183-186) 
elicited a response from Dumézil in which he pointed 
out certain errors and misinterpretations in Rose’s re- 
view (RHR 133 [1948] 241-243). In his general oppo- 
sition to the evolutionary theory of religion Dumézil 
has also criticised the work of Wagenvoort in an article, 
“Maiestas et Gravitas: de quelques différences entre les 
Romains et les Austronésiens,’ RPh 26 (1952) 7-28, 
which Wagenvoort promptly answered (“Gravitas et 
Maiestas,” Mnemosyne, 4th Ser., 5 [1952] 287-306), sug- 
gesting that Dumézil had misunderstood his statements 
and that actually they are in quite close agreement. One 
of Dumézil’s basic propositions, that the relation between 
rex and flamen dialis is parallel to that between the 
rajan and the brahman has been criticised by Gonda 
(Notes on Brahman [Utrecht 1950]). Two sections of 
Dumézil’s answer have been published: “A propos du 
probleme brahman-flamen,” RHR 138 (1950) 255-258, 
and 139 (1951) 122-126. In spite ofthese criticisms of 
Dumézil’s methods and results, one can only conclude 
that he has had a most stimulating effect upon the study 
of Roman religion. He has a brilliant and original 
mind, and his ideas are presented with lucidity and wit. 
His general discussion of religion, of Roman thought 
and Roman character are illuminating. Above all by 
setting forth a highly controversial theory in a most 
persuasive manner he has made it necessary for one to 
take stock of one’s old ideas and the evidence on which 
they are based, which is always a healthy, if disturbing, 
exercise. For some recent reviews of Dumézil’s work 
see Bayet, REL 24 (1946) 362-366 and RHR 133 (1948) 
192-194; Bickerman, CP 41 (1946) 121-123; Duchesne- 
Guillemin, RHR 132 (1947) 175-178. 


Influence 


Certain of Dumézil’s ideas have received support from 
other scholars. Benveniste (“Symbolisme Social dans 
les Cultes Gréco-Italique,’ RHR 129 [1945] 5-16, iden- 
tifies Vofionus, on the basis of a suggested derivation 
for his name, as the god of the people and the community, 
and equates him with Quirinus. Thus the triad of 
Iguvium is the saine as that of Rome. He finds further 
evidence for the idea of tripartition in Cato’s prayer to 
Mars, in the three animals of suovetaurilia, and in the 
choé offered to the dead which is composed of wine, 
honey, and milk. L. Gerschel (“Saliens de Mars et 
Saliens de Quirinus,” RHR [1950] 145-151) develops 
Dumézil’s picture of Quirinus as the peaceful Mars, the 
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god of the reservists. The Salii of Mars prepare the 
soldiers for activity in the spring. The Salii of Quirinus 
in October purify the returning soldiers from the effects 
of their furor, the military rage which Dumézil discusses 
in his Horace et les Curiaces (Paris 1942). In another 
paper, “Structures Augurales et tripartition fonctionelle 
dans la pensée de l’ancienne Rome,” Journal de Psychol- 
ogie 45 (1952) 47-77, Gerschel maintains that the 
augurs contributed to the construction of Roman history 
by arranging the omens which prophesied the greatness 
of Rome as part of the tri-functional system. This system 
was obscured by the lack of understanding of writers in 
the first century B.c., but when the omens are properly 
regrouped it becomes clear again. The article has a 
great many interesting observations about the various 
omens, and their significance, but is not a’ ogether con- 
vincing in its main thesis. P. Lambrechts in an article 
on the Lupercalia (“Les Lupercales, une féte prédeiste ?” 
[Collection Latomus Il; Brussels 1949] 167-176) con- 
cludes “tous les éléments constituant le rituel de la féte 
forment un tout homogéne et logique qui exprime la 
polarité ‘vie-mort’” and presents the argument against 
a pre-deistic period at Rome in a nutshell. He points 
out that Rome came into being as late as the 8th cen- 
tury B.c. and was derived, at least in part, from an 
Indo-European community which, according to the lin- 
guistic evidence, had long possessed the concept of per- 


The pre-deistic period does not fit in, 
although pre-deistic concepts undoubtedly existed side by 
Lambrechts has 
investigated the story of the Rape of the Sabines to find 


sonal gods. 


side with more advanced ones. also 
behind it a myth of Consus and Vesta (“Consus et 
l’enlévement des Sabines,” AC 15 [1946] 61-82). The 
search for the historicised myth inspired a series of 
articles by the late V. Basanoff. His “L’Episode des 
joueurs de flute chez Tite-Live et les Quinquatrus fete 
de Minerve” (Revue internationale des droits de l’anti- 
quité, 2 [=Mélanges de Visscher, I; 1949] 
65-81) interprets the story in Livy 9.30 as a disguised 
myth dealing with the origin of the Quinquatrus Minu- 
sculae. In “Le conflit entre ‘pater’ et ‘eques’ chez Tite- 
Live” (Annuaire de l’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
section des sciences religieuses, Paris 1947-48, 3-23) he 
discusses the mythological background of certain conflicts 
which in Livy’s narrative are presented as problems of 
military discipline. In “Devotio de M. Curtius Eques” 
(Latomus 8 [1949] 31-36) he disputes the suggestion of 
Hubaux that the story had a plebeian origin, on the 
grounds that Curtius was not an eques in the later sense 
of the word but a member of the military aristocracy 
of myth. In “Nonae Caprotinae” (Latomus 8 [1949] 
209-216) he interprets the story of the origin of the 
festival as an historicised myth which dealt with the 
saving of the state by female power, personified by the 
tutelary goddesses Pales and Juno, who have been assimi- 
lated to each other. These are followed by a series of 
articles collective title ‘“Fraditions mytho- 


Brussels 


under the 


logiques des annales” (Latomus 9 [1950] 13-26, 259-262, 
263-264, 265-272; ibid. 10 [1951] 281-284) which dis- 
cusses the various historicised forms in which there 
appears the myth of a numen associated with the idea 
of caedes. 


[V. OTHER RECENT BOOKS 
Hubaux 


One of the most delightful and original books of recent 
years is Les grands mythes de Rome (Paris 1945) by 
J. Hubaux in which he deals with Rome’s belief in her 
destiny and particularly the prophecy that she would 
perish at the end of a fixed period of time. If, among 
the wealth of ideas, one occasionally feels that the author 
has strained a point, one continually enjoys the sense 
of discovery in finding well known facts presented in a 
new and convincing perspective. In “Ratumena” (BAB 
36 [1950] 341-353), apropos of the prodigies and oracles 
connected with the rival destinies of Rome and Veii, 
Hubaux discusses the story of the quadriga which 
crowned the roof of the Capitoline temple. He suggests 
that in the original version of the story the terracotta 
quadriga miraculously moved to Rome of itself and that 
the story of Ratumena is a later rationalisation. He 
argues convincingly that such a story, like that of Juno’s 
willingness to move from Veii to Rome, might have been 
inspired by the life-like quality of Etruscan sculpture. 
In “La Crue du Lac Albain” (Mélanges Marouseau 
[Paris 1948] 291-295) he discusses the influence . of 
astrological lore on the story of this prodigy and its 
connection with the destiny of Rome. 


Brelich 


Two very interesting and provocative studies by A. 
3relich investigate the archetypal concepts which underlie 
certain Roman cults and beliefs. The first, Die geheime 
Schutzgottheit von Rom (“Albae Vigiliae,’ N.F., 6; 
Zurich 1949) provides the basis for the second, Vesta 
(ibid. VI1; Zurich 1949). The treatment of Rome’s 
secret tutelary deity is original in that Brelich does not 
attempt an identification but studies the common elements 
which unite the various deities whom the ancients sug- 
gested for the role. He finds in them all a bisexual 
character and a cosmic quality indicated by their con- 
nection with the course of the year. He concludes that 
the Romans understood intuitively that the city derived 
its being from the same source as does the cosmos, and 
depended upon this source for its survival. This inex- 
haustible source of ever renewed life contained within 
itself the principles of both sexes, and this was its 
secret. Vesta, in whose cult the fascinus was included, 
possesses something of this secret, but she is essentially 
the virgin mother from whom springs the life of the 
cosmos, of gods and of men, and from her derives also 
the life of the city. Brelich believes that this concept 
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of Vesta and her cult are purely Roman, sprung from 
Roman soil, and that there was never a private cult. 
Brelich has a thorough knowledge of the field, but his 
method of work, much influenced by Kerényi, exposes 
him, as he recognises, to certain criticisms. The most 
common is that he uses material without any considera- 
tion of its date or context. To this he would answer 
that the basic concept of a cult remains unaltered, so 
that later elaborations or interpretations can only express, 
not modify or alter, the essential elements. One may 
also criticise his judgment in determining the essential 
elements, but each reader must do this for himself. 
The virtue of Brelich’s work is that he does not see 
Roman religion as a system of lifeless practices, but as 
an intellectual and emotional reality, and if one disagrees 
with his conclusions one can only respect the imaginative 
force which produced them. For reviews of Brelich’s 
books, see Bayet and Perret, REL 27 (1949) 374-378; 
Bayet, REL 28 (1950) 452-454; Weinstock, JRS 40 
(1950) 149-151; Dumézil, RHR 138 (1950) 226-229; 
Deroy, Latomus 9 (1950) 339 f.; Renard, Latomus 9 
(1950) 499; Holland, AJA 55 (1951) 282 f.; Michels, 
CP 46 (1951) 262-264. 

Apropos of Wagenvoort’s Roman Dynamism Brelich 
has also written an interesting study of Roman cults 
which exclude women and slaves (‘‘Osservazioni sulle 
esclusioni rituali” SMSR 22 [1949-50] 1-21). Wagen- 
voort attributed this custom to the fact that such people 
possessed inferior mana, but Brelich, who attaches little 
importance to the mana concept (see his review, SMSR 
21 [1947-48] 149 f.), thinks that it resulted rather from 
the nature of the cults themselves and their inter-rela- 
tions. The article also contains some valuable comments 
on the cult of Bona Dea, in which he sees little Greek 
influence. The same author has also performed an in- 
valuable service with a review of ten years work in the 
field of Roman religion (“Storia deile Religioni: reli- 
gione romana 1939-1948,” Doxa 2 [1949] 136-166), 
unfortunately not easily available in this country. In an 
article “Numeria” (SMSR 19-20 [1943-1946] 178-181) 
he identifies the deity of that name as a gentile goddess 
of the Numerii related to Fortuna. His article “Deux 
aspects religieux de la Rome archaique” (AC 20 [1951] 
335-342) begins with a penetrating analysis of the prob- 
lems involved in trying to understand the character of 
Roman religion, and then discusses the meaning of two 
decisive moments in Rome’s religious history—the adop- 
tion of the calendar of Numa, with the cosmic signifi- 
cance of the annus vertens, and the introduction of the 
Capitoline cult, in which the ceremony of the clavus 
annalis reflects the direct progress of time. 


Basanoff 


It is interesting to compare Brelich’s study of the 
secret god of Rome with V. Basanoff’s Evocatio: étude 


d’un rituel militaire romain (Paris 1947), which deals 


with much of the same material but comes to very differ- 
ent conclusions. For Basanoff the tutelary deity of Rome 
was originally associated only with the inaugurated 
templum, represented in the Palatine pomerium, which is 
derived from the templum of the terramare. True evo- 
catio could be used only against cities constructed with 
this ritual. But the Sabines who did not know the tem- 
plum conceived of a warrior goddess who protected a 
king in his citadel, and this idea merges with the Roman 
concept. Basanoff discusses a series of zods and god- 
desses of these two types whose identities seem to merge, 
but he concludes eventually that the tutelary deity of 
Rome was Pales and the secret name of Rome was 
Palatium. The process of reasoning by which he arrives 
at this conclusion is often very difficult to follow. Un- 
fortunately much of it rests upon his theory of the 
Palatine pomerium, as presented in his earlier work 
Pomerium Palatinum (MAL, 6th Ser., 9, Fasc. 1 [Rome 
1939]). For a criticism of this theory in light of recent 
work on the terramare see Barocelli, BCA 70 (1942) 131 
f., 140 f. Although the book contains much of interest 
I cannot believe that its main theses will be found con- 
vincing. (For reviews see Grimal, REA 50 [1948] 172- 
177; Van Doren, RBPh 29 [1951] 272 f.; Heurgon. 
Latomus 8 [1949] 343-345.) 


(To be concluded in Vol. 48, No. 4, Jan. 24, 1955.) 





What About Latin?, the recently published guidance 
pamphlet for use in secondary schools prepared by a 
special committee of the American Philological Associa- 
tion and sponsored by the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, the American Classical League, and the four 


regional classical associations of the United States 
(CANE, CAAS, CAMWS, CAPS), may be obtained at 
the price of ten cents from the Service Bureau, American 
Classical League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

The pamphlet, “designed primarily to provide guidance 
officials and vocational counselors . . . with information 
that will be useful for their pupils” in the choice of 
school subjects, presents the case for Latin cogently, but 
temperately and realistically, and in terms of present day 
conditions, stressing its value in the formation of good 
habits of study, its still significant position in college ad- 
mission and graduation requirements, and its actual voca- 
tional value in many fields. 

The committee in charge consisted of Professors J. P. 
Elder, Harvard University, G. F. Else, State University 
of Iowa, W. E. Gwatkin, Jr., University of Missouri, 
Chairman, and W. L. Carr, Consultant. 

To secure the widest possible circulation of the pam- 
phlet among the guidance personnel for whom it has 
been prepared, teachers and others are invited to send 
three-cent stamped envelopes (long business size) ad- 
dressed with the names of such counselors to the ACL 
Service Bureau at the address above. Copies will be 
sent free of charge to the officials so indicated. 
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REVIEWS 


Juvenal the Satirist. By Gmpert Hicnet. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xviii, 373. $4.80 (30s.). 


This book, the result of twenty years of work, during 
which partial studies have been published by Professor 
Highet in TAPA 68 and 80 and AJP 72, deals with one 
whom the author considers the world’s greatest satiric 
poet. It falls naturally into three parts, concerned with 
Juvenal’s life, with his poems, satire by satire, and with 
his later influence. Intended for both classicists and 
scholars in other fields, the first 232 pages, in large type, 
are designed to be read, while the notes—documentary 
and sometimes on topics not much discussed in the 
text—, a select bibliography of 81 titles, and two indexes 
are in smaller type, occupying the rest of the book. 
This arrangement, though less expensive typographically, 
causes the reader much trouble, as he tries with one 
hand to keep his place in the text and with the other 
to find the relevant parts of the notes. 


The bare facts known of Juvenal’s life, concisely and 
soberly marshalled by Schanz-Hosius and more fully 
set forth by Duff, are further developed by Highet, 


though little very new emerges. Juvenal’s exile the au- 
thor believes occurred under Domitian, and, in contrast 
to H. J. Rose, Highet would detect in Books IV and V 
a calmer tone and innocuous content (p. 241), befitting 
a less rancorous period in his life. (Might one perhaps 
compare the contrast between the Horace of the Canidia 
period of the Epodes and his subsequent writing during 
association with Maecenas?) 


3efore the study of the individual satires it would 
have been helpful to have had a more methodical review 
of the origins and nature of Latine satire, here partly 
hinted at piecemeal, partly taken for granted. We 
might have been shown how to the early miscellaneous 
character of the genre Lucilius added the element which 
the subsequent world has considered essentially satiric— 
what G. C. Fiske did for Lucilius and Horace suggests 
how page 247 in Highet might be further developed for 
Lucilius and Juvenal—, and a summary of the differ- 
ences between the various types represented by Varro, 
Horace, Petronius, and Persius might have set the stage 
for Juvenal. As it is, fragments of these matters ap- 
pear at various points (see the index) but no very clear 
In view of the later importance of the 
such an introduction 


general picture. 
Horatian and Juvenalian types 
would be especially helpful. 


Part II (pp. 44-178) gives a running analysis and par- 
tial paraphrase of the different satires, emphasizing (p. 
52) the thought that Juvenal is the first satirist to blend 
past and present crimes and follies and to see the weak- 


nesses of the past as still contemporary. Here wide 
reading is shown, and suggestive modern parallels cited, 
though at times the author yields to the temptation to 
overexpansion of these; e.g., the illustrations at pages 
109, 117, and elsewhere from Proust; at 112 and note on 
the rhymes in Yeats; 145, notes, on Edward Young; 171- 
172 (on Faulkner, Wolfe, Perkins and Picasso) ; and 
at 289 a long bibliography on German and Russian con- 
centration camps. An apparent inconsistency occurs on 
page 116, where the Eighth Satire is called “a curious 
poem, astringent and sour,” a statement which seems 
naturalized by the fact that a few lines later we are 
told that Juvenal “is mellowing as he grows older.” To 
passages attacking legacy-hunters (135) might be added 
parallels from the Younger Pliny, such as Ep. 2.20. The 
statement (143) that “satirists are not happy, noble, 
well-balanced men” seems based upon over-prolonged 
study of Juvenal and under-developed recognition of 
Horace (and possibly even of Persius). Somewhat 
shaky guesses about lost works or parts of works occur 
at pages 159 and 187. 


In the section devoted to Fortleben, we learn that 
Paulinus Nolanus was the first of many posts to turn 
Juvenal’s phrases to the uses of Christianity. It might 
be observed (at 185) that though Jerome rarely cites 
Juvenal he often quotes Horace’s Satires and Epistles 
(various additions may be made to the examples in 
Luebeck, Hieronymus quos noverit Scriptores 162-167), 
and Persius out of all proportion to that satirist’s bulk. 
Augustine is not limited to the one quotation allowed 
him by Highet, for not only does C.D. 1.2 use the phrase 
custodire custodes and Op. imp. c. Iul. 6.29 remark: ut 
ait poeta, deiunge [sic] boves dum tubera mittas (Juv. 
5.9), but Ep. 138.16 quotes a continuous passage of nine 
lines (Juv. 6.287-295). For the Bodleian additions to the 
Sixth Satire the bibliography given on pages 335-336, 
notes 18-19, seems confused in arrangement as compared 
with that of Schanz-Hosius, II* 575; similarly for the 
scholia (186-187) we must still go to Schanz-Hosius. 


No single book in English deals with Juvenal on so 
extended a scale, and upon this work the author obvi- 
ously has expended enthusiastic and diligent study. 
Despite much documentation and parallels from many 
sources, the book is not pedantic. Its style, though at 
times suffering from too many short, choppy sentences, 
is always clear, and usually interesting. The form and 
typographical accuracy are what we expect from the 
Clarendon Press. Altogether this reviewer would reckon 
this a good book, though, as with other authors, he hopes 
that reading about Juvenal will not be thought by readers 
an adequate substitute for reading the author himself— 
one of the chief heresies of modern times. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Roman Literature. By MicHaet Grant. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 292. $3.00. 


As is proper in an elementary text-book or populari- 
zation, the matter of Professor Grant’s volume is tradi- 
tional; the contribution of the author consists in his 
distribution of emphasis and his presentation. Grant’s 
concern is mainly with the traditional school authors, and 
his arrangement a compromise between the chronological 
and the generic, as the following outline will show. The 
Introduction first defends the originality of Latin litera- 
ture (3-14), and then treats of comedy (14-31) as the 
prime illustration of this originality. Only Plautus and 
Terence are dealt with, the latter in a single page; the 
Amphitryo, Menaechmi, and Mostellaria are the only 
plays named. Ch. 1 (35-83) is devoted to Cicero, with 
brief treatments of Seneca (but only as an essayist), 
legal writing, and the Younger Pliny appended at the 
appropriate junctures. Ch. 2, “Fact and Fiction” (84- 
129), handles the historians from Caesar to Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Petronius, and Apuleius. Ch. 3 (133-174) 
presents general observations on Latin poetry and then 
discusses Lucretius, Catullus, and Propertius, with a 
single page on Tibullus. Ch. 4 (175-204) is on Vergil, 
Ch. 5 (205-251) on Horace, Ovid, and Post-Augustan 
poetry. Here there are paragraphs on Phaedrus, Persius, 
Lucan, Statius (Silvae only), Martial, and Juvenal. Then 
follow an Epilogue, “The Survival of Roman Litera- 
ture” (255-273), and very brief appendices entitled 
“Greek Philosophy Learnt by the Romans,” “Metre,” 
“List of Roman Emperors,” and “Who’s Who.” 

For whom is this book intended? It seems to be 
written down to the school-boy’s level, with long se- 
quences of six-word sentences, but its omissions are so 
serious as to vitiate its usefulness as a text. On the 
other hand, the text-book atmosphere and undistinguished 
style are not suitable for an adult work of popularization. 
No knowledge of Latin is assumed; the only Latin 
phrase I find is damnabilis curiositas—on which the au- 
thor remarks that the “words do not require transla- 
tion.” I find it hard to imagine that readers, whether 
school-boy or adult, who must be so written down to, 
will be able to follow the technical matter in the sec- 
tions labeled “Attitudes to Public Speaking” and “Atti- 
tudes to Poetry” in Chs. 1 and 3. 

But it is only by the gauge of an ideal shaped by a 
personal conception of its probable audience that the book 
is found wanting. Taken in its own terms, which is the 
only fair way to take it, it is an effective piece of work: 
in fewer than 300 pages a reader may acquire an appre- 
ciation of the nature of Latin literature and its principal 
monuments, and of the relationship of that literature to 
the main stream of world literature. 


Moses Hapas 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The third Summer Seminar in Numismatics was 
held by The American Numismatic Society at its 
Museum in New York in the ten weeks from June 22 
to August 28. The Seminar was attended by twelve 
students from seven universities. 


The use of numismatics as a necessary auxiliary to 
research in history and other broad fields of study pro- 
vided the theme of the Seminar. The program included 
background reading on coins, attendance at seventeen 
conferences conducted by specialists in selected fields, 
preparation by each student of a paper on a topic of 
his own selection. Most of the conferences were con- 
cerned with specific problems in ancient and mediaeval 
history and art toward the solution of which numismatics 
makes a definite contribution. In the closing week of 
the Seminar each of the students conducted a conference 
on his own topic of investigation. 


Those who conducted conferences were: Dr. Howard 
L. Adelson, Assistant Editor, American Numismatic So- 
ciety; Professor Alfred R. Bellinger, Yale University ; 
Dr. Glanville Downey, Du:>arton Oaks Research Li- 
brary; Mr. Joachim Gaehde, Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library; Mr. Phillip Grierson, Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge University, England; Professor Harold 
Ingholt, Yale University; Dr. George C. Miles, Chief 
Curator, American Numismatic Society; M. Henri 
Seyrig, Director, Institut Francais d’Archéologie, Bey- 
routh, Lebanon; Dr. A. Carson Simpson, Vice-President, 
American Numismatic Society; Professor E. Baldwin 
Smith, Princeton University; Professor Joseph R. 
Strayer, Princeton University; Professor William Wal- 
lace, University of Toronto; Dr. Louis C. West, Prince- 
ton University and President, American Numismatic 
Society. 

The Seminar will be held again in the summer of 1955, 
and the Society will again offer grants-in-aid to students 
who will have completed at least one year’s graduate 
study by June, 1955, in archaeology, classics, economics, 
history, history of art, oriental languages, and other 
humanistic fields. Each study grant will carry a stipend 
of $500. This offer is restricted to students enrolled 
in universities in the United States and Canada. Further 
information and application forms may be obtained from 
the office of the Society, Broadway between 155th and 
156th Streets, New York 32, New York. 


Rockford College is again offering to an entering 
freshman a departmental scholarship in Latin of $1000 
($500 for each of two years). Students who have had 
two or more years of Latin in high school are eligible 
to apply; candidates will write an examination testing 
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particularly the ability to read Latin. The examination 
is given at the candidate’s school. High school records 
and recommendations, an aptitude test score, and finan- 
cial need are also considered in awarding the scholar- 
ship. The successful candidate is expected to continue 
her study of Latin for one year but need not elect a 
major in the field. Applications from promising students 
are invited. For further information, write to the Director 
of Admission, Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 

A feature length motion picture in ANSCO with 
sound has been made in Lynchburg, Va., of Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia, given in the original last spring by Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. 

The three 29-minute films have been made possible 
through grants from the Educational Television and 
Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Mich., and the Old Dominion 
Foundation of New York City. Both Foundations are 
interested in education and operate through grants to 
various charitable and educational organizations. A con- 
dition of the Center’s grant is educational and commercial 
world television rights. 

Producer-director for the Randolph-Macon films is 
Nicholas Webster from Capital Studios in Washington, 
D. C. Trained in Hollywood, Mr. Webster recently 
completed two years with Louis de Rochemont, including 
an around the world assignment. Seven of his documen- 
tary films have been accepted by the Venice and Edin- 
burgh Film Festivals, with two winning first prizes. 

Capital Film Laboratories, Inc. of Washington, D. C. 
provided laboratory and editorial services and sound 
recording. 

The majority of the 100-member cast of Randolph- 
Macon students who took part May 15 in the presentation 
of the Greek trilogy returned to campus for a week 
of rehearsing before shooting began about the end of 
August. 

Working on the script was Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, 
director of the production who retires this year after 50 
years at Randolph-Macon, and Miss Eleanor Struppa, 
choreographer and assistant director. Miss Whiteside is 
professor of Greek at the college and Miss Struppa is 
director of the Dance Group. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Studien iiber Caesars ifonarchie. 
Vetenskapssamfundets i Lund 
Lund: C. W. K. Glee- 
Price not stated. 


BaAGNANI, GitBert. Arbiter of Elegance; A Study of 
the Life & Works of C. Petronius. (“The Phoenix: 
Journal of the Classical Society of Canada,” Supple- 
mentary Volume II.) Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 91. $2.75. 


ALFOLDI, ANDREAS. 
(“K. Humanistiska 
Arsberattelse,” 1952-1953, I.) 


rup, 1953. Pp. ii, 86; 16 pl. 


DEN Borer, W. Laconian Studies. Amsterdam: North 
Holland Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. xii, 313. $4.75 (fl. 
17.50). 

Botcar, R. R. The Classical Heritage and Its Bene- 
ficiaries. Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. vii, 592. 
$8.50. 

“BRYHER” (pseud.). Roman Wall. A Novel. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1954. Pp. 219. $2.75. 

Burtt, J. O. (ed. and trans.). Minor Attic Orators. 
Vol. Il: Lycurgus, Dinarchus, Demades, Hyperides. 
(“Loeb Classical Library.”) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press; London: William Heinemann 
Ltd., 1954. Pp. xv, 620. $3.00 (15s.). 

CuHuNG-Hwan CHEN. Ueber Platons Dialog Parme- 
nides. Taipei, Formosa: Department of Philosophy, 
University of Taiwan, 1954. Pp. i, 24 (mimeo- 
graphed). No price stated. 

DELLA CorTE, FRANCESCO. Varrone, il terzo gran lume 
romano. Genoa: Istituto Universitario di Magistero, 
1954. Pp. 405. L. 3000. 

CRAMER, FREDERICK H. Astrology in Roman Law and 
Politics. (‘Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society,” Vol. 37.) Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1954. Pp. x, 291; tables and figs. in 
text; map. $5.00. 

Date, A. M. (ed.). Euripides, Alcestis. (“The Plays 
of Euripides.”) Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xl, 
131. $2.00 (12s. 6d.). 

ALBERT. Geschichte der  griechischen 
Sprache, II: Grundfragen und Grundziige des nach- 
klassischen Griechisch. (“Sammlung Géschen,” 111.) 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1954. Pp. 114. DM 
2.40. 

DeWitt, NorMAN W. St. Paul and Epicurus. 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 
201. $4.00. 

DitkE, O. A. W. (ed). Horace: Epistles, Book I. 
(“Methuen’s Classical Texts.”) London: Methuen 
& Co. Ltd., 1954. Pp. viii, 188. 9s. (without vocabu- 
lary [pp. 157-186] 8s. ). 

Frntey, M. I. The World of Odysseus. Preface by 
MarK VAN Doren. New York: Viking Press, 1954. 
Pp. xii, 179. $3.00. 

The Theory of the Mixed Constitu- 
tion in Antiquity: A Critical Analysis of Polybius’ 
Political Ideas. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 490. $7.50. 

Geer, Russet M. (ed. and trans.). 
Vol. X: Books XIX. 66-110 and XX. (“Loeb Clas- 
sical Library.”) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press: London: William Heinemann Ltd., 
1954. Pp. vi, 454; 3 maps. $3.00 (15s.). 


DEBRUNNER, 


Minne- 
Pp. x, 


von Fritz, Kurt, 


Diodorus of Sicily. 
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Grant, MicHaeLt. Roman Literature. Cambridge: At 
the University Press; New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 292. $3.00. 

Rev. in this issue by M. Hadas. 

GrENE, Davin, Rospert FItTzGeRALD, and ELIZABETH 
Wyckorr (trans.). Sophocles: Ocedipus the King, 
Oedipus at Colonus, Antigone. (“The Complete Greek 
Tragedies.’’) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. Pp. v, 206. $3.00. 

HAnpvet, Paut. Beobachtungen zur epischen Technik 
des Apollonios Rhodios.  (“Zetemata,’ Heft 7.) 
Munich: C. H. Beck, 1954. Pp. 138. DM 12. 

Hanoprorp, S. A. (trans.). Fables of Aesop. With il- 
lustrations by Br1AN Ross. (“Penguin Classics,” 143.) 
London, Baltimore, Melbourne: Penguin Books, 1954. 
Pp. xxi, 228. $0.65. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. LXI. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege (Oxford University Press), 1953. 
Pp. v, 186; ill. $5.00.1 

HicuHet, Gitpert. Juvenal the Satirist: A Study. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii, 373. $4.80. (30s.). 
Rev. in this issue by A. S. Pease. 

Hit, P. Maurice (ed. and trans.). The Poems of 
Sappho. Containing Nearly All the Fragments Printed 
from the Restored Greek Texts. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. xxii, 73. $6.00. 

Hyart, Cuartes. Les origines du style indirect latin et 
son emploi jusqu’a VPépoque de César. (“Académie 
Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres et des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, Mémoires,” Collection in-8°, 
Tome XLVIII, Fase. 2.). Brussels: Palais des 
Académies, 1954. Pp. 223. Fr. Belg. 100. 

Jounson, Franxtin P. The Farwell Collection. 
(“Monographs on Archaeology and Fine Arts Spon- 
sored by the Archaeological Institute of America and 
1 Contents: Articles: George M. A. Hanfmann, ‘Tonia, 

Leader or Follower?” (1-37); William Chase Greene, “Platonism 

and Its Critics’ (39-71); Christine Mitchell, ‘Stylistic Problems 

in Greek and Roman Archaistic Reliefs’ (73-84); John B. 

McDiarmid, ‘“‘Theophrastus on Presocratic Causes’ (85-156). 
Dissertation Summaries: Alfred R. Babcock, The Position of the 

Copula and of the Colorless Ancillary Verbs in Greek (157-159); 

D. J. Charlton, s.y., The Portrayal of Youthful Character in 

Homer (159-161); Marvin L. Colker, A Critical Edition of 

Walter of Chéatillon’s Alexandreis (162-164); Stephen Grant 

Daitz, The De Chersoneso and the Philippica Quarta of Demos- 

thenes: The Texts and Their Relationship (164-166); Louis H. 

Feldman, Cicero’s Conception of Histor‘ography (167-169); George 

Louis Kustas, Photius’ Idea of History (170-172); George Eldon 

Ladd, The Eschatology of the Didache (173-175); Philip Levine, 

On the Question of Mediaeval Writing in Vercelli (175-178): 

James Andrew McDonough, s.j., The Treatise of Gregory of 

Nyssa Contra Fatum, a Critical Text with Prolegomena (179- 

180); Frederic Peachy. The Homeric Story of the Cyclops (180- 

181); Hans Eberhard Petersen, Governorship and Military Com- 

mand in the First Three Centuries of the Roman Empire (181- 

184); Geoffrey B. Riddehough, The Text of Joseph of Exeter's 

Bellum Troianum (184-186); Frederick Holden Buck, A Com- 

parative Study of Postpositions in the Mongolian Dialects and 

in the Written Language (186). 


the College Art Association of America,’ VI.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Archaeological Institute of America, 
1953. Pp. viii, 76; plates. Price not stated. 

Kienast, Dietmar, Cato der Zensor: Seine Person- 
lichkeit und seine Zeit. Mit einem kritisch durch- 
gesehenen Neuabdruck der Redefragmente Catos. 
Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer, 1954. Pp. 170. DM 9. 

KLAFFENBACH, GUNTHER. Die Astynomeninschrift von 
Pergamon. (“Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, 
Literatur und Kunst,” Jahrg. 1953, No. 6.) Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1954. Pp. 25, 2 pl. DM 5.50. 

KLAFFENBACH, GUNTHER. Der rémisch-datolisch Biindnis- 
vertrag vom Jahre 212 v. Chr. (“Sitzungsberichte der 
Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst,’ Jahrg. 
1954, No. 1.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1954. Pp. 
26; 2 pl. DM. 2.40. 

Koerte, ALFREDUS (ed.). Menandri Quae Supersunt. 
Pars Altera: Reliquiae apud Veteres Scriptores Ser- 
vatae. Opus Posthumum Retractavit, Addenda ad 
Utramque Partem Adiecit ANDREAS THIERFELDER. 
(“Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubneriana.”) Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1953. Pp. 
xii, 394. DM. 16.60. 

Martin, JoseFus (ed.). 7. Lucreti Cart De Rerum 
Natura Libri Sex. 2d ed. (“Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana.”) Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1953. Pp. xxiv, 285. DM. 9.60. 

MERKELBACH, REINHOLD. Die Quellen des griechischen 
Alexanderromans. (‘‘Zetemata,”’ Heft 9.) Munich: 
C. H. Beck, 1954. Pp. xi, 255. DM. 24. 

Prete, Sextus (ed.). P. Terenti Afri Comoediae. 
Heidelberg: FF. H. Kerle, 1954. Pp. 430; 8 plates. 
DM 36. (Includes lo. B. PicHi, ‘Excursus in quae- 
dam Terenti cantica,” pp. 408-414.) 

DE SELINCOURT, AUBREY (trans.). Herodotus, The His- 
tories. (“Penguin Classics,” L. 34.) London, Balti- 
more, Melbourne: Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 599; 2 
maps. $1.00. 

SwEET, WALDO, and Laura B. VoELKEL. Mostellaria 
(The Haunted House: An Adaptation of the Play by 
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The Sculpture of the 
HELLENISTIC AGE 


by MARGARETE BIEBER 


This magnificent book, with its 714 collotype illus- 
trations, is the only comprehensive work which incorpo- 
rates recent research on the Hellenistic Age. It gives a 
clear view of Hellenistic sculpture and lifts late Greek 
art into a position of new historical importance, showing 
its relation to earlier and later ages. Tracing the sculp- 
ture of the entire Hellenistic world from the fourth 
through the first centuries B.c., Dr. Bieber considers the 
works of the principal artists and schools, discusses the 
dates and probable origins of a multitude of lesser- 
known sculptures of the period, and depicts the trans- 
formation of Greek art by the new influences in the 
Hellenistic world. She demonstrates that Hellenistic art 
was universal, cosmopolitan, and far-reaching in its 
effects. The illustrations in themselves give a complete 
picture of Hellenistic sculpture. $17.50 
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